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Critical Notes. 153 

Tvho not being versed in Hebrew, are, for this very reason discouraged from begin- 
ning any critical work. 2) To clergymen, of scholastic training, who are fully 
aware how necessary it is for an expounder of the Bible to be able to read it in the 
original languages. 

I. For the encouragement of the first class be it said, a) that we have no right 
to say that the study of the original languages of the Old Testament is dry and 
pedantic. The first difficulties are the greatest. The man who firmly faces and 
overcomes the initial difficulties may never indeed become a learned Hebraist, and 
may never be competent to give a decided opinion on a difficult text, (few can do 
that,) but he will be able to appreciate the learning of others ; he will know where 
to look for a solution ; he will avoid pitfalls into which those who cannot read 
Hebrew are frequently tumbling ; he will learn to take pleasure pictorial in the 
beauty, the philosophic depth, the stately grandeur of the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
he will become more and more an accurate interpreter, a scribe, who brought out 
of his treasures, things new and old. 

6) That it is the uniform testimony of those competent to judge, that except in 
the case of the most advanced sc^iotar.s, to whom the use of the original may have 
become a second nature, much more may be learned from the careful study of the 
Old Testament in a critical English version than from the laborious perusal of 
it in an unfamiliar tongue. But in the present day, in which an intelligent 
knowledge of the text of the Scriptures is widely spread, in which we have on all 
sides the discussion of various translations, it is particularly necessary to be on the 
guard against quoting a text on any critical point without knowing whether the 
original will bear the interpretation which the English version may seem to sug- 
gest. 

II. To the second class of readers, we would simply say : a) Pursue a system- 
atic, exegetical study of the Old Testament. There are very few clergymen, who 
deliberately study through whole books of the Bible for their own private edifica- 
tion. 

If after the most careful inquiry into all the historical, chronological, geograph- 
ical, biographical, and social questions which arise in the peculiar circumstances 
connected with the portion of Scripture under consideration, we would analyze, and 
examine critically the force of every word and particle, and consider its grand har- 
monies with the entire body of divine truth, every faculty of our minds would be 
called into exercise, grander views of divine truth would be communicated, and 
the varied doctrines of God"s Word would shine out in a new lustre. 

6) Some of the most important critical questions of the day centre around the 
Old Testament, and he who would be an authority in these subjects, must have 
mastered the Hebrew language, not only in its classical form, bnt also in those 
cognate dialects which so frequently illustrate both the thought and and the idiom 
of the Old Testament. He must know Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, and the compos- 
ite tongue which is the language of Jewish tradition and Jewish Exegesis. 

Prof. K. F. Weidnee. 



The Remission of Debts. — Was it temporary or final ? Most readers of the pas- 
sage in Deut. xv. have thought the command of Moses to enjoin the total cancel- 
lation of pecuniary obligations. The ambiguity lies in the word " remission " or 
"release." The passage reads as follows: ,At the end of seven years thou shalt 
make a release. And this is the manner of the release. Every master of tlw lending 
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0/ his hand (i. e., creditor) who lendeth to his neighbor, shall make release. He 
shall riot urge his neighhor and his brother, for a release unto Jehovah has been 
proclaimed. 

It is evident that nothing can be decided from the English word "release " as to 
the point under consideration. Will the Hebrew word help us ? It is the same 
word as that used in Ex. xxxiii., 11, where it is commanded that the fields lie fal- 
low in the seventh year. It also is found in 2 Kgs. ix., 32 in the command to 
throw down the wicked queen from the castle window. But this idea is equally 
ambiguous. Is the debt to lie fallow, to be thrown down, only for a time, or for 
ever '? If the former, for how long ? If the release were to be made at the begin- 
ning of the seventh year it might seem plausible that it was to continue only dur- 
ing that year, but as tlie statement is expressly made, "■at the end shalt thou make 
a release," it would be difficult to place any limit to the temporary release since 
none is mentioned in the text itself. Would it be for a week or a year ? The law 
as it stands would on this hypothesis be so vague as to be ineffective. 

Giving up then the expectation of finding lielp in the settlement of the problem 
from any examination of the words, our hope lies in the careful analysis and 
weighing of more general considerations. The lawgiver in the entire passage 
seems to have in mind not the ordinary transactions of trade and commerce be- 
tween those who are able to pay their obligations, but those loans, whether of food 
or money made by the rich to their poorer brethren. The whole aim of the legis- 
lator is thus stated : to the end that there be no poor among you. The command to 
establish the release at the end of the Sabbatical year would then aiford great re- 
lief, as during the enforced season of idleness when the fields were lying fallow 
the poor Israelite would naturally be quite dependent upon his richer neighbor 
who by reason of his wealth was enabled to make much more adequate prepara- 
tions for this vacation-season. Moses accordingly, in the verses that follow, ui-ges 
the rich not to be unconcerned about the disti-ess of the poor. But should the rich 
man after lending to his neighbor during the seventh year, at the close of it and 
the beginning of the new season urge and press his poorer brother for payment, 
the poor man would be disheartened and weighed down at the outset of the labor 
with a burden too great for him. Hence the command to cancel all such debts is 
seen to be a wise and merciful provision of the great lawgiver. He makes the 
law in the interests of a beneficent and brotherly charity. It is another form of 
securing the closest fraternal unity. Nor was this command likely to be abused. 
The rich would be restrained from indiscriminately lending by the very law which 
demanded from him the freest benevolence. Should this law indeed be considered 
to apply to all transactions it would as a matter of course destroy all business 
credit. It would deal a death-blow to commercial progress. Such was not the 
aim of Moses. The whole spirit of the command limits it to the class of trans- 
actions which have been mentioned, loans made to the poor whether in the un- 
avoidable business inactivity of the Sabbatical year or on earlier occasions of dis- 
tress, want or misfortune. At the close of the seven years' cycle,- his crushing 
burdens are removed and he can once more pluck up courage to labor with the 
hope of success. G. S. Goodspebd. 



The Bible. — Certainly we should have no jealousy of what is called the Higher 
Criticism. It concerns itself with the authorship of the books of the Bible, the 
times when they were written, the manner in which they came to have a place in 



